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still narrower habitation: and Ann Vickers is very
clearly a composite portrait. It is to be regretted
that Mr. Sinclair Lewis, like many English novelists,
has apparently never met, or at least never listened
to, a sane Christian.

There is another line of approach which schools
might helpfully pursue. I am no great admirer of
the American Constitution, but it provides a study of
the greatest interest, and I am very glad that I read
Bryce's American Commonwealth with some care at
Oxford. I think that the insane attempt of its
authors to keep Executive, Legislative and Judiciary
completely separate is responsible for most of the
present troubles of Europe, as for those of their own
country, for, but for it, America would have been
a member of the League of Nations: I hold no brief
for its provisions about the office of Vice-President
(though they did give us President Theodore Roose-
velt): nor am I enamoured of fixed constitutions as
a whole. But the subject is one of the greatest
interest, and until one has realized what State Rights
meant in the past, and mean in the present, one's
opinion about the United States and their probable
future is entirely negligible.

The American Constitution has that same effici-
ency and directness of purpose which in a later
generation has made American plumbing the admira-
tion of the world: unfortunately politics are more
complex than plumbing; and the Englishman, as he
gloomily gropes for a recently improvised bathroom